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Interesting Particulars respecting the late unfortunate 
Lieutenant Gamage. 


ICHARD STEWAK D GAMAGE was born at Waltham- 
stow, in Essex, on the 20th of September, 1785. He was 
the second son of Captain William Dick Gamage, more than 
twenty years the commander of an Indiaman in the Hon. East 
India Coimpany’s service His mother’s maiden name was 
Jane Steward. Lieutenant Gamage was left an orphan at the 
early age of eight years; his father (then captain of the Bel- 
mont, East Indiaman,) dying on the passage to Eugland, shortly 
after the ship had sailed from Madras, leaving his widow, with 
a very moderate income, to bring up and educate four sons 
and two daughters. Lieutenant Gamage was originally ia- 
tended for bis father’s profession, and accordingly, at thirteen 
years of age, he entered into the East India Company’s service, 
and made one voyage to India as midshipman on board the 
Woodford East Indiaman ; but on his return home, pre- 
ferring the service of the royal navy, be entered on board 
the Goliath man of war, in January, 1801. In April following, 
“he had the additional misfortune to lose his mother, by whose 
death, the care and advancement in life of himself and 
his younger brothers and sisters, devolyed on his maternal 
relations. 
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Here, perhaps, nothing could be so satisfactory to the 
reader as the following memorandum, which is copied, verbatim, 
from the original, in Lieutenant Gamage’s hand-writing, de- 
livered into the admiralty. 


“ IT entered into his majesty’s service, on board the Goliath, 
in 1801; trom thence L went into the Sans Pareil, and was paid 
off in the peace, at Plymouth. A short time before the com- 
mencement of the war, [went on board the Neptune ; from 
thence into the Loire, where L was in the boat commanded by 
Lieutenant Temple at the cutting out of the Venture gun-brig 
from under the batteries, on the Isle of Bas; from thence | 
went into the Kingfisher, and went to the West Indies in 1804, 
where I served, ’till, being left behind, | went as supernumerary 
on board the L’Eclair ; and when in her, | jumped overboard, 
at nine o'clock at night, and saved the life of a marine ; we hay- 
ingno boattosend tohim. I went.trowm thence into the Supe- 
rieure, and was in her atthe capture of a French privaicer, 
when the captain was killed, and was mentioned in the public 
jeiter for my conduct on that occasion, I remained in her ‘till 
the year 1808, when [ was made a lieutenant by Admiral 
Cochrane. | came home in the Galatea in January, 1809 ; and 
in April I went to China, in the St. Albans; and at the conclu- 
sion of the voyage [ went on half-pay for four months. In 
January, 1810, [ served on board the Vigo, tll January, 1811 ; 
from thence into the Pompée, and in June of the present year 
[1812] Lcame on board the GriiJon. 

“ R. S. GAMAGE.” 


The foregoing lines form a short but accurate account of the 
lite and services of Lieutenant Gamage, previously to, aud until 
the period of his entering on board the fatal ship (the Griffon), 
which was destined to be the scene of the tragical eveats | am 
about io relate. As the subsequent part of this narrative has 
been furnished by a gentleman, who bad no other motive for 
its delineation, than an anxious desire io preserve the memory 
of a departed Iriend from calumny and misrepresentation, it is 
h rye dl that the fj Mowing observalions on the character ot the 
deceased. will not be deemed wholly irrelevant: they will 
suflicicntly evince, that this fatal exe ption to his characteristic 
lenity, resulted from the impetus of a moment, and not from 
any predisposition of habitual feeling. 

The general tenour of Lieutenant Gamage’s conduct, as first 
lieutenant of the Griffon, was so mild, so torbearing to those 
under his command, that besecured the affection of the meanest 
individual. The deg ; 
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martial, and their subsequent petition to the regent, that it 
demands no other evidence, tostamp hima humane and benevo- 
Jent officer. As a messmate, and as a gentleman, he possessed 
every qualification to render such a character the object of 
estimation : he was gentle, friendly, and sincere, abounding in 
social virtues. ‘The morning of the 20th of October was un- 
marked by any peculiar event. ‘The forenoon passed with the 
usual chain of occurrences; and on the oihicers meeting together 
in the gun-room, when the ship’s company were piped to dinner, 
Lieutenant Gamage took his seat with his accustomed smile of 
good humour and complacency. ‘the crew were turned up at 
one o'clock, when he went on deck tocarry on the public daties 
of his station. About half-past one, the officers below were 
roused by a fearful and sudden cry on deck. A hurried footstep 
immediately descended the companion ladder, and they were 
struck with dismay, at the intelligence, that, “ Gamave had 
stabbed the serjeant.” ‘They instantly flew on deck, and found 
the serjeaut lying near the main-mast, surrounded by a crowd 
of sailors, lis countenance bespoke approaching dissolution, 
and in a few minutes he expired. The body was conveyed 
below. Words cannot express the dreadful and torturing emo- 
tions, which at that awful moment racked the heart of Lieute- 
nant Gamage—be remained fixed to the spot, and gazing, in 
all the agony of unutterable grief ou the teirilic scene betore 
him, whilst in his attitude and countenance, the terrible conflict 
of contending passions, the yearnings of pity and remorse, 
which swelled his bosom almost to bursting, were depicted in 
the strongest manner— 


——* fle stood, 
Pierc’d by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fixed in all the death of woe.” 





When he recovered himself sufficiently to speak, he called the 
ship’s company together, expressed his deep contrition at the 
rash act he had committed, and surrendered hiinself to justice, 
by giving the command to the second licutenant. 

l'rom the evidence, as delivered on oath before the court 
Martial, it appeared that the deceased, Serjeant Lake, had be- 
haved in the most violent and disorderly unanner, by threaten- 
ing to beat the cerpenter of the ship, his superior officer, 
wiio accordingly lodged a complaint with Lieutenant Gamage, 
then commanding on board, in the temporary absence of the 
captain; who, after weighing the circumstances, seut for the 
serjeant, and ordered him to walk the quarter-deck, wi - a 
shoul lere d musket, as a slight and summary panishinent, to 
which he was induced by a. prepossession in favour of the 
ie serjcant, 
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serjeant, and a consequent wish, to preserve him from degrada 
tion, and severe corporal punishmeut ; which must have been 
the result, if the steps aythorized by the service, had been 
strictly adopted. This order the sexjednt in a peremptory 
and insulting manner, repeatedly refesed to obey. Whiot 
temper, however stoical, could withstand so flagrant a 
breach of all rules of discipline, in the eyes of a whole siip’s 
company’? Mr. Gamage became violently enraged, avd ran 
below for his sword, certainly not with any intent to use it 
fatally, but tointimidate, and enforce an obedience to his orders. 
When he came again.on deck, which was instantaneously, the 
serjeant had so far complied as to hold the musket in his hand ; 
Mr. Gamage struck the musket with his sword, expressed 
his indignation at the subversive condect of the serjeaat, and 
ordered him to walk about. He shouldered arms, and appeared 
to comply, upon, which Lieutenant Gamage returned his sword 
to its sheath, and was in the act of walking away, when, in the 
same instant, the serjeant threw the musket down, and, with a 
loud oath, asserted his determination to persist in his disobedi- 
ence. Lieutenant Gamage became infuriated again, drew his 
sword, and made a short thrust. ‘Fhe consequence was fatal. 
The sword, taking an upward direction, entered into the body 
of the unfortunate serjeant, and occasioned his almost imme- 
diate death! 

During the professional examination of the body of the 
deceased, Lieutenant Gamage remained io the captain's 
cabin, in great mental perturbation. As soon as this mourn- 
ful task was concluded, a broiher offeer joined him iu the 
captain's cabin. Lieutenant Gamage instantly seized him by the 
hand, and in the most pathetic terms, expressed his sorrow and 
regret at the fate of the unhappy victim of his wrath, whilst in 
his expressive countenance, which was ever the semblance of 
what passed within, the agony of his mind was most feelingly 
pourtrayed. : 

In the interval, which took place between the commission 
of the offence, and the assembling of the court martial, he 
suffered much from the deepest sensations of regret : yet his 
sleep was calm and undisturbed, and when he awoke to ihe 
recollection of his miseries, the dread event appeared in res 
trospect, but as a dream of the perturbed imagination—No 
fears of punishment for himself, shook the firm determination 
of his mind ; but the regrets arising from the sudden and 
dreadful death of the anhappy Luke, harassed his bosom with 
all the horrors of unextinguishable woe. 


“ High minds of native pride and force 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, remorse ! 
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Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have; 
Thou act the torturer of the brave !” 


The court was assembled on the 27th of October, and, assured 


of the general sympathy he attracted, lie appeared before it 
with a dignific d composure, equally remote from confidence 
or dismay. When the prosecution was closed, which was 
conducted under an admiralty order, by Captain Trollope, of 
the Griffon, who on this occasion, as we Hl as during the whole 
affair, bekaved with the greatest delicacy and. attention, 
Licutenant Gam age was ca led upon for tiis detenee, which he 
read himself, The affecting manner of his deliyering that 
appeal to the feelings of the court, frequently broken by excess 
of agitation, had its “full force; and he end d amidst an universal 
Bisset of sympathy. Lap. evidence im support of the defence 
was soon gone throug 1, and the court cleared, the spectators 
wailing la anxious ere the decision of the tribunal_— 
Evening approached, before his judges had decided on his 
fate: wheu it was announced that the court was ready to pro- 
noun¢e sentence, he shewed some agitation, and taking a friend 
by the hand, exclaimed, “ Now—now,” intimating “that he 
should then know his destiny. On re-entering the court, the dise 
tressing result of its deliberations was too evidently depicted in 
the mournful expression which marked the features of every 
member. Amidst a profound silence, and in a low and 
tremulous tone of voice, the judge-advocate pronounced the 
awful sentence of-——death. Lieutenant Gamage heard no 
more ; he fell into the arms of a friend, and was carried from 
the court in a state of insensibility, whilst the ejaculations of, 
“ God bless him,” resounded from every mouth. The sentence 
was accompanied by an earnest recommendation of the court 
to mercy, and every exertion was made for his preservation. 
The ship’s company of the Griffon petitioned the regent, as a 
further proof of their affection ; and his friends and relations 
were most zealously employed in exerting every possible 
inierest in his behalf. The affair was the subject of long 
and frequent deliberation with the lords of the admiralty, and 
by them was referred for the opinion of the law officers of the 
crown, 

W iulst these events took place, occupying the space of three 
weeks, a sad period of corroding sorrow and suspense to the 
unhappy Gamage, his health began visibly to decline ; and hia 
countenance, from being he althy and cheerful, assumed a 
distracted and grief-worn appearance. He spoke but seldom, 
aud when he did, it was ever on the subjects which continually 
preyed upou his mind—the affliction of his friends and family, 
and the tate of the unhappy Lake. Being acquainted with 
the great exeriious which were making to proeure a mitigation 
of 
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of the sentence, he could not but indulge for some time in a 
glimmering of hope ; but, unseduced by its flattering dictates, 
he contigued to prepare himself, by the sacred duties of re- 
ligion, for the worst possible result. He was attended bya 
learned and pious clergyman, Mr. Elliott, chaplain of the Royal 
Oak, whose faithful ministry greatly contributed, under the 
blessing of God, to eStablish that serenity of mind, which 
ultimately he so happily enjoyed. 

At length the fatal warrant for his execution arrived; and 
the dread intelligence was unfolded to him, in the tenderest 
manner, by Captain Trollope. tle seemed greatly shocked ! 
and asad conflict took place within his then agitated bosom. 
The ties which bind us to existence are made, for the wisest 
purposes, of the most powerful texture, and dreadfal must that 
struggle be which bursts their foree— 


“ For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 
Yhis pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d ; 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?” 


The combat in the breast of the unfortunate Gamage was 
severe, but short; the bright beains of religion soon dissipated 
the gloom of despair, and pointed to felicity beyond the 
grave ; warmed and supporied by that assurance, he quickly 
attained a heavenly composure of mind, which, with unshaken 
intrepidity, he maintaiaed unto the last. His temporal affairs 
were soon arranged, and the intervals of his religious exercises 
he occupied in writing to his friends his dying benedictions : 
he frequently conversed on his latter end ina calm and coliected 
manner, and asa mark of his feelings towards the unhappy 
author of his woes, he requested that he might be interred by 
his side. This request was complicd with. On the evening of 
Thursday, the 19th of November, 1812, the nature of bis 
destiny was first intimated to him, and the succeeding Mon- 
day was appointed for his execution. As the time drew near, 
he evinced no symptouns of alarm or dismay ; but bis fortitude 
and resignation seemed to accumulate with every hour.— 
Though his mental energies thus encreased, he became so 
debilitated in body as to find some difliculty in supporting 
himself, Ou Sunday night he sent for several of the ship’s come 
pany, and in pathetic terms expressed his gratitude for the 
affection they had shewn towards him, and bade them a final 
adieu. ‘The poor fellows, melted by his eppearance and man- 
ner, shed abundance of tears, and spreading the affecting tale 
amongst their messmates, the whole ship presented but one 
scene of commiseration and distress. The residue of the night 
Was spent in serious preparation for his awful and now uear 
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approaching change : about one in the morning he fell into 
a Sec sleep, which continued tranquil and unbroken until 
six : he then arose, and dressed’ in black, which was deemed 
nore suitable than uniform on this most sad and solemn 
occasion, 

The time from six until nine was employed in earnest devo- 
tion. Ac nine a gun was fired, and the signal for punishment 
hoisted at the fore-top-gallant-mast head. When this took 
place, his countenance betrayed no alarm, no anxiety, but a 
heavenly serenity beamed in every feature—he. exclaimed to 
a friend, “ Feel me, { do not tremble, death has now no ter- 
rors for me ; God is with me! my Saviour is with me!” These 
ejaculations he frequently repeated. As the boats assembled, 
the hum of voices, and the noise of oars, were distinctly 
heard in his cabin : they produced no agitation ; he looked at 
the clergyman, and said, “ [ would now say with my Saviour, 
in the garden of Gethsemane, “ If it were possible, that this 
cup depart from me, but not my will, but thine be done,O 
Lord!” Ata quarter after nine, he was joined in fervent 
piayer by the officers of the ship, who assembled for that pur- 
pose in the gun-room ; he then partook of some warm wine, and 
again retired to his cabin; at a quarter before ten, he heard 
the dreadful annunciation of, “ Readiness ;” without the altera- 
tion of a single feature, he replied, “ [ am prepared, my 
Saviour is with me:” he then ascended the companion ladder, and 
proceeded along the deck, with a slow but steady step, to the 
foot of the platform ; he there leaned, for a short time, on 
the shoulder of a friend, looked earnestly on the ship's com- 
pany, and said, “ See how a Christian can die.” He then 
mounted the forecastle, surveyed with a scrutinizing eye the 
fatal apparatus, expressed a hope that all was right, and gave 
some directions to the provost marshal—he requested permis- 
sion to look around him, and take his farewell of the sun, 
which now shone with much brilliancy ; ids face was covered, 
he gave his last adicu; the appvinted signal was given, and the 
ill fatcd Gamage was hurried ioto eternity. 


Thus died this unfortunate and lamented young man, whose 
many virtues and excellencies of heart entitled him to a better 
fate in this world ; whosé sincere repentance, through the 
merits of his Redeemer, has, it is sincerely hoped and believed, 
secured him eternal happiness in the nexy ;and whose memory 
will ever be cherished by his friends, and all who knew him, as 
a high example of honour and integrity in prosperity, of piety 
and resignation in adversity, and of magnanimous intrepidity 
in death, 
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Account of a Levant Storm, and a Description of the 
Island of Malta. 


BY THE LATE EARL OF CHARLEMONT. 
[From ‘Hardy’s Memoirs of Him.] 
(Concluded from Page .226.) 


( N the ‘three and twentieth day after our providential 

escape, we were permitted to go of shore, and took up 
our abode at our corisil’s house, in the city of Malta. Here 
we were received with the most cordial affection. Having 
before called at this island, on our way to the Levant, we found 
ourselves among old acquaintance. Every day was a new 
festival ;—the knights of the several nations into which the 
order is divided, gave us splendid entertainments. The grand 
master, Don Emanuel Pinto, an old and very respectable 
Portuguese nobleman, was peculiarly kind to us. We dined 
at the palace, with his high chamberlain ; and, though the eti- 
quette would not permit him to eat in company with us, as 
soon as dinner was removed, he joined our society, and re- 
mained with us the whole evening; nay, so far did he push 
his civility, that masked balls, though for some years discon- 
tinued, and prohibited by positive edict, on account of some 
unlucky riots, were again allowed ; and it was specified, that 
this was done on our account, and for our entertainment. 
And here I must not omit to mention a singular ceremony 
observed at my introduction to this prince. All grandees of 
Spain, peers of France, British and Irish lords, are, it seems, 
by long prescription, allowed to be presented with their hats 
on. In consequence of this privilege, I entered his chamber 
alone, with my head covered, and he received me in the same 
situation, After tle first compliments were passed, he pulled 
off his hat, and I did the same, when the remainder of the 
company was presented. Thus agreeably did we pass our 
time in this hospitable island. Our mornings were spent in 
excursions through the country, for which purpose the grand 
master provided us with horses from his own stables: great 
dinners were every day givento us. Ia short, it was happy 
for us that we had not much time to reside here, since our 
constitutions, however young and vigorous, could not Jong have 
resisted the continued riots of this Circewan region, where 
there.is no intermission to festivity of every sort, drinking not 
excepted, which, though tothe last degree dangerous in uns hot 
climate, is but too much the fashion here, especially among 
the German kuights, 
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It may be well conceived, that a multitude of gentlemen, in 
the prime and vigour of youth, cooped up in a small island, 
with little or no occupation, but what they can provide for 
themselves, should naturally fall into dissipation. And so it 
is; there is not L suppose, in the world, a set of men so thos 
roughly debauched as these holy knights, these military monks, 
defenders of the faith against infidels !—Obliged by their vows 
to celibacy, they make no scruple to take, without bounds, 
illicitly, that which is denied them in alawful way. Thetowa 
of Malta is one vast brothel. Every woman almost isa knight’s 
wistress, awd every mistress intrigucs with other men. . Hither 
flock, as to an established mart for beauty, the female votaries 
of Venus from every distant region,—Armenians, Jewesses, 
Greeks, Italians! The few virtuous women, natives of the 
island, are retired to Medina, an inland city, about eight miles 
from Malta, and here they live tolerably free from solicitation, 
not so much on account of their distance, as because the 
Maltese blood has too much of the Mcor in tt, to be exceed- 
ingly tempting. 

With respect. to the constitution, the rules, and administra- 
tion of the order, [ shall say nothing concerning them; the 
subject has been too often treated, and is too well known, to 
admit of avy farther information from me. I shall only 
mention, that, whatever they may formerly have done, the 
knights of Malta are, at present, of little annoyance to the 
Turks; their gallies and two or three very large men of war, 
make frequent cruizes; and the knights, who are yet in their 
noviciate, perform aboard them, what they cail their caravans, 
without a certain number of which they cannot be received 
into the order of professed knights. But they seldom meet 
any ‘Turkish ship of war, and usually content themselves with 
picking up a few straggling traders, the greatest part of which 
belongs to the poor Giecks. IL will add one cirenmstance 
more, as | can mention it with pleasure. As at their primitive 
institution, the knights of Malia were knights hospitalers, in 
order to keep up the charitable institution, attendance upon.the 
sick is stil wade a principal part of their daty ; and one of 
the principel buildings io the city is a vast hospital, where the 
diseased, from e% ery part of the world, are received, and nobly 
treated. ‘Tae knights constanily attend in rotation, and them- 
selves aduinister to the patients. Nothing can be more 
pleasing to a feeling mind, than the generous, kiud, and affec- 
tionate manuer in which these poor wretches are treated ; and 
such is the maguificeuce of the institution, that ever culinary 
vessel belonging to the hospital is made of solid silver. 

‘ihe wondcrtul extent and strength of the fortifications, 
which have rendered this place, to all appearance, impregnable, 
and which are daily increasing, a very large reveuue being 
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annually appropriated to their augmentation, is also a matter 
af too great notoriety to be insisted on by me: I shill there. 
fore conclude this part of my subject, with mentioning a fact, 
not Wholly uninteresting, which came to my knowledge durit ng 
my residence at Malta, and was related to me by the most 
credible eye-witnesses. 

Yowards the end of that war with France, so generously 
undertaken, and so vigorously carried on, by England, in defence 
of the house of Austria, there happened to be, in these parts, 
an English privateer of some force, and commanded by a 
captain of such skill and bravery, that he reigned paramount 
in the Mediterranean, daily sending into the port of Matta 
French prizes of considerable value.~ It may easily be con- 
ceived, that, in a war circumstanced as this was, paities must 
necessarily have ran high in an island, where the prine ipa ub ine 
habitants were cot nposed of young gentlemen, collected from 
ail the several belligerent powers, The Austrian and Pied- 
nontese knights on the one hand, and the French and Spa- 
niards on the osher, maintained a perpetual warfare. The 
French knights irritated by the successes of our English cap- 
tain, and not chusing to bear any longer the consequent taunts 
of their adversaries, wrote to their correspondenits at Marseilles 
an account of the hazard to which their trade was exposed ; 
anid prevailed on them to fit out 2 privateer, whieh might be 
able to cope with the eee In consequence of these 
representations, an armed vessel sp edily arrived at Malta, 
well equipped, of force almost double to that of its inten led 
antagonist, and commanded by an officer of the highest cha- 
ractcr for courage and naval knowledge. The captain was re- 
ceived with acclamations. At length he sailed out of the 
harbour, in search of the devoted Englishman, as to a certain 
victory. The French party now exulted in confidence of sure 
and brilliant success ; but, after a sufficient time, began to be 
inpatient forthe return of their hero, and the ramparts were 


constantly crowded with bis expecting friends. At length 


two ships appezred in the offing, one appar nily having the 


other in tow. As they approached, French colours, on the 
foremost ship, were seen wit nt ransport. Nothing could equal 
the exultation of the Gallic par Phe ships still drew nearer, 
with a favourable gale; and now they turned into the harbour, 
saluted by triumphant shouts, when, to the amazement of 


oft) sta 9 
ai the spectato 


rs, the French cologirs were suddenly hauled 
down, and the E walish hoisted in their stead, 


The fact was, 
that after a long conflict, in which his ship had been exceed- 
ingly shattered, the English captain had, at length, prevatied ; 

ut finding his own ship too mac *h mee aired to make sail, he 


I the prize, . l taken the conqueror in 
Vrench colonrs, in order to enhance the 
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disappointment of his enemies, and the consequent surprise, 
and joy of his friends. 


Memoirs of Joan d Arc. 


[From Mr. Grave’s recent Publication so entitled.| 


N the year 1412 Joan was born at Domremy, a hamlet 
from that circumstance, afterwards called Domemy-la 
Pucelle, in the parish of Greux, and diocese of ‘Toul, near and 
above the town of Vaucouleurs, both skirting the river Meuse; 
though Barrese, on the frontiers of Lorrain, it belonged to 
Fiance, and the inhabitants were loyal, notwithstanding many 
neighbouring hamlets favoured the English and Burgundiau 
cause. 

It appears from the strict inquiries made in 1429, by order 
of Charles VIL. that she was the daughter of James and Isabel 
dArc,an honest industrious pair, who worked suificient land 
and cattle to employ and subsist a family of three sons and 
two daugtsters.. All Joan’s learuing consisted in the pater- 
hoster, the angelic salutation, the symbol of the apostles, and 
tohand!e the dis'aff; however, to these very limited attain- 
ments, she of berself superadded some of a different kind, 
which proved eminénUy useiul in the subsequent climax ol 
her life; passing the first years of that hie, io tending cattle 
and other rustic avocations, there was at intervals ample 
leisure not only for solitary thought, but al 
eats; in these last, the natural bias of inclination displays it- 


sO for rustic amuse- 


self earlicr, and more decidedly, than in any other pursuits, 
because they are the first employments of free will, the first 
enjoyment of liberty, Joaa either exercised herself in ren- 
hing races with her ec mpauious, or in skirmishing, with 
Muitative lances, after the manner of skilful kuights; armed 
with long poles or sticks, she maintained lance-shocks so rough, 
that bye-standers were both astonished and pleased to see her 
al the exercise ; at uimes she tilted avaimsl trees, al Lines 
mounting the horses she took to graze, sat them as well as the 
bes: Cavalier. 
A. D. 1422. She was not yet thirtcen, when Charles VI. 
died ; the troubles that agitated all France, becoming a com- 
mon t 
Dative village, where we nay suppose, from its remote situae 


pic of discourse from the castle to the cot, reached her 


lion, simplicity of manners fostered that romantic ardour, 
whieh growing with her growth, nnd strenghening with her 
sength, aflerwards by divine grace surmounted all impedi- 
Dents, 
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Her accusers declared her to he, 

“ A sorceress, conjuror, false prophetess, a wors hipper ot 
dzmons, a conspirator, full of, rh wholly devoted to nig 
savouring ill of the catholic faith, sacrilegious, idolatroas 
apostate to the faith, blasphem) ne the name of God aad his 
suints, scandalous, seditious, troubling and preventing peace, 
provoking to war, cruel, desiring the eflusion of buuman bk 
inciting to shed it, having enurely abandoned and cast off 
the modesty and decency of the feminine sex, taken the 
habiliments of m ilitary « uen, without any shame or contusion, 
forsaken and despised the Jaw of God and of nature, and the 
ecclesiastical discipline before God and man, seducing the 
princes and the people, having consented that they should 
adore her, and kiss her hands, and her garments, to the great 
contempt and injury of the honour and worship due to God; 
demand that she be declared herctick, or at least greatly sus 
pected of heresy, and legally punished according to the divine 
and canonical institutes.” 

For this she was condemned and executed by her English 
rsaries, into whose hands she fell: but ber condemnation 
was afterwards annulled; as witness the following testimonial, 


OU, 


By authority of the holy apostolical see, we, Jolin, reverend 
father in God, archbishop of Rheims, and Wiliam, reverend 
father in God, bishop of Paris, and Richard, by the grace of 
God, bishop of Contances, and John Brehal, doctor in theology, 


of the order of friars preachers, inquisitor of le resy and 
idolatry, in the kingdom of France, Judges delegated and or- 
dained by our holy fatner, at this time pope. 

We being at our high tribunal, having always God before 
our eves, by a definitive sentence, given and uttered in ou 
judicial seat and high tribunal, we, before-wentioned, do utter, 
pronounce, cecrec, and declare, that the said process, full of 
frauds, cavils, corruptions, and wholly repugnant to justice and 
equity, containing mnauiiest errors and ubuses, likewise the 
aforesaid abjuration, and all the false and Lnicait ous executions 




























that have proceeded from, and followed it, ought to be 
nbrogated, onnuiled, torn, and destroyed. And moreover, 
inasmuch as justice and reason, persuade, aud command us, 
we abrogate, dissever, disannul, and discharge them from ell 
force, power, value, and virtue. And wesentence and declare 
the said Joan, (whom God deliver), her brothers, and rela 
tions, actors and uppe ilants, never to have contracted or in- 
curred aoy spot or stain of infainy; (but) by reason and oc- 
casion OL premises, Innocent, inculpabie, and exempt from the 
Grune and sin which falsely they imputed to the said maid. 
Furthermore, we enjoin pub ic and solemn notice and exect- 
tion of our said sentence, to be done immediately and without 
dclay, 1 this town and ety of Rouen, ia two plices, that 1s © 
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say, one this day, in the square and burving-ground of St. 
Owen, at ¥ buolt i ce, a vyeneral procession sh il be made ,and 
by a venerable doctor in theology; and the 


a so! mn sevmo 
0} t the ola market 43 ice, where the general procession 
sha!! ¢ merow morniog, and there shail be made a solemn 
sei by a venerable dector in theology 3 to wit, inthe place 
in vt tid wealid was cruclly and horribly burnt and 
suf |, Ge. Ke. Ke, 

Re ne ; aaa oe = me > > 7 
Deser ij of Tehraun, and the: Ruins of Rae and 

Causwe 
{Tron . Kinncir’s Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire.] 


is reudered interesting by the surrounding scenery. To 


the south are the extensive ruins of the grand and once proud 
city of Kae; to the east, the mountains ob Elburz (famed in 
the traditions of Persia as the abode of the daemons), to the 
north the snow-clad summit of the tofty Daumavend, and to 
the west a plain enriched with cultivation and villages, and 
forming a delightful contrast with the rugged and stupendous 
) skirt it om the north and south. The city is 
situated in latitade 95° 40’ N. as has been ascertained froma 
number of meridional observations. The longitude dedaced 
from Casween agrees with the road distance, and [ have there- 
fore placed it in 50? 52’ E, Tebraun is about four miles in 
circumlerence, surrounded by a strong wall, flanked by in- 
rable towers, and a noble dry ditch, witha hawk raize, 
or glacis, between it and the wall. The only building of con- 
sequence withi » the city is the ark, or ¢ itadel, which contains 
ly tie reign and h is officers. it was tounded 


the palace of the sov 
» Jate kiag, and beautified by 


by Kurim Khan, enlarge d by t! 
the preseat one, lhe vi Maia of this citadel, although 


. 


- HE approach to Tebraun, the present capital of Persia, 


rocks, whic 


nui 


would only be deemed for- 
art is unknown. § It 
al popul tron of 


stron-er than those of the town, 
midable in a country where the mi lirary 
js impos ible to state with correctness tue actu 
to time, according to the 


the capital, as it varies from tme 
qumber of guards or attendants then In Waiting upon his 
heats cowpel the 


In suinmer, wach thie excessive 


Majesty. 
an‘) pitch his tents, etther tn 


from bis | lace, 
lainsof Sultanes or Oujan, the m jority of ¢ 
[have been given to unde rstand, 
June, July, and Angust, the capital can- 
When the king ts there, 

in 


Kibe to move 
' 

ine | ; 
follow the royal cainp: sud 
that in the months of 
not boustabove ten thousand people. 


heinhabiiants 
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in the winter, the population is supposed to amount to sixty 
thousand souls. 

he environs of Tehraun are not unpleasant, the plain, both 
to the east and west, being covered with villages, and abound. 
ing in grain. Five miles south of the town, and in the centre 
of the ruins of Rae, stands a villuge, called Sheikh Abdul 
Azzcem, from a son of the seveuth [mam, to whose mewory 
a noble mosque and mausoleum have been erected. On the 
north side the king has just com; leted a handsome palace, 
which, from its situation and the fine gardens that surround it, 
is a most delightful residence. 

There are many reasons which might have induced the late 
king to fix upon Tehraua as the capital of his dominions. [Ft 
is the most centrical situation, and one from which the Persian 
empire, can, perhaps, be better defended, than any other; 
the country in iis neighbourhood, being fertile and procuctive, 
and so many wandering tribes have settled around, that it is 
ascertained, his majesty can, on any emergency, assemble from 
those encamped between Casween and Firoze Koh,* a body 
of twenty-five thousand horse, in the short space of five days, 
This, in a country where a standing army is unknown, is an _ 
advantage net to be appreciated. But there is another reason, 
perhaps, still more urgent than even the above, which might 
have induced Aga Mahomed Khan to make this place the 
seat of government. It is not far from Astrabad, lis native 
city, and from Mazanderaun and Dahestan, couatiies possessed 
by the Najer tribe, of which he was the chie!, and on whose 
power and affection to bis person bis authorily was iv a great 
ineasure founded. 

Phe ruius of Rae cover a great extent of country, but offer 
poihing worthy of observation ; for as most of the buildings 
in Persia are made of brick dried in the sun, they are no 
sooner deserted than they crumble into dust; and we there- 
fore find (with a few exceptions) that the rewains of all the 
cities in this country present the same appearance of mounds 
or hillocks of sand, covered with pieces of lacquered tile. 

The city of Khae holds a disiingurshed place in the annals of 
Peisia. [tis mentioned by Arrian and by Diodorus Siculus, 
wus the eapttal of the province o8 Rhaces, so called from the 
calamities brought upoa tis pare of the ewpire by ithe earth. 
quakes to which it was, and siill is subject. It is frequently 
mentioned in the wars of the renowned Haroun ul Rashid: it 
was the capital of this part of Persia, in the reign of Aip- 


rele 
SANS aly 


* This is one of the strongest and most celebrated fortre of 
Persia, and occupies the sunumit of the hill on the frontier of 
Mezanderaun, 
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Arslan, and continued to flourish, until sacked by the generals 
of Junzeez When. 

The position of Casween is fixed from the observations of 
M. Beauchiman, who gives the latitude at 86° 12’ N. and longi- 
tude in 49° 33’ E. Although the greater part of this city is 
in ruins, it is still regardedas one of the largest and most 
populous towns in the kingdom, and carries on a great trade 
with Giilan. Casween, which owe its foundation to Sapor 
Dulactaf, became the capital of Persia during the immediate 
predecessors of Shah Abbas the Great, and when visited by 
Chardin, in 1674, contained many magnificent buildings. 

The climate of this part of Lrak is delightful in the spring, 
although rather cold towards its commencement, as the snow 
is scarcely off the ground, and a keen north wind (called 
Baude Caucasan) blows from the mountains. The heat sets 
in towards the widdle of June, and continues to increase “ill 
the middle of August, when the harvest is collected. The 
cold begins to be felt towards the end of September, and the 
snow coutinues to fallin great quautities, during the months 
of December, January, and February. 








ANECDOTES OF COOKE, THE MISER. 


HERE was no greater pest to the medical man, that had 

the honour of his custom, than old Cooke, the miser, 
who died some short time ago at the age of 86, ieaving behind 
him the enormous sum of one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand pounds, in the 3 per cent. consols, with which he 
never assisted any one individual, nor ever did any good in 
the course of that long life!!! ‘This old man would withont 
ceremony go the houses of apothecaries, and have them called 
up at four or five in the morning, to administer some medicine 
for a cowplaint in his bowels; which he would want to have 





: a4 
mace up tor two-pence ; if this was r¢ tused, he would go as 


H far as fourpence, but if it was to cost sixpence, he wou!'d go te 

} another shop, and call the house up fora pennyworth of jlap ; 

for, he said he would sooner bear pain all day, th in pay such a 
great deal of money as sixpence for physic. 

Many are the anecdotes of the tricks this avaricious old 

Man used to play, to cheat medical men of their time and 

save his money; such as putting on ragged cloaths and going 

f asapauperto Mr. Saunders, and other gentlemen, to have 


gratuitous advice for his eyes—getting a letter for a dispen- 
sary, and attending there as a decayed tradesman, for several 
weeks, until detected. 


6 Having 
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Having an ulcer on his Jeg, which (he being of a gross 
habit of body) alarmed him, he employed a Mr. Pigeon, that 
lived nearly opposite him in White Lion street, Penton- 
ville, to cue it. “ How jong do you think it will be before 
you can cureit?? “ A month” “ And how much must [ 
give you?” Pigeon, who saw that the sore was not of any 
gre: at importance , answered “ A guinea.” 

* Very weil,” replied Cooke; “ bat m - this—a guinea is 
an immense sum of money, and whea L ag for sums of such 
magnitude. [go upon the system of No Ce ure no Pay;” so if 
Iam not cured at the expiration of the monty, 1 pay you 
nothing. This was agreed to. 

Aiter diligent attendance for several d 8s the wound was 
so near being healed, that Cooke expressed bimself satisfied, 
and would not let Pigeon sce it any more.. However, within 
two or three days of the mouth being up, the old fellow got 
sone sort of plaste r, with euphoroium in it, from a farrier, and 
made a new ulcer on the pi ce where the former had been, and 


sending for Pigeo n on - e last day of the mouth, shewed bin 
that lus leg was not weil, and that of course the guinea he had 


agreed for was forfeited ! 
“This story the old fellow used to tell of himself with great 
satisfaction, and used to call it “ plucking a Pigeon.” ; 
When on his death-bed, be. sent for several medical men ; 
some would not attend—among those who went to bim, Mr. 
Aldridge, of Pentonville, was one. Him he permitted to send 
him some medicine. 


ay 


At one of the interviews, he earnestly intreated Mr. Ai- 


live. The answer was, that probably he might last six days.— 
? 5 
Cooke, collecting as mach of his alinost exhausted strength 


dridge to tell him candidly how long he thought he migh 


as he could, started up in bed. 
And are you not,” said he, 
a robber! to serve me sof” “ As how, Sirt” asked Mr. 


a dishonest man—a rogue ! 


«< 
Aldridge, with surprize. 

“ Wiy, Sir, you are no better than a pickpocket—to go to 
rob me of my gold, by sending in two draughts a day to 
awan that all your physic will not keep alive above six 
days!—Get out of my house, and never come near me 


7 i hag 
agains! 


REFLECTION. 


’ *O be resigned to the will of God, even in the most afflictive 
providences, is our indispensible duly, tho ust hi to peilorm 
it aright, is extremely difficult. 


9 NEW 
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NEW KIND OF PAINTING. 


Painter at Osnabrock.asserts, that he has invented a new 

kind of painting, which he terms a Vencaustique ; itmay 
be rendered solid by being exposed to the heat of an oven, 
and on that account wood only is to be used as a basis for re- 
ceiving the colours. 





SHORT ACCOUNT OF DANTZIC, 
| ANTZIC, or Dantzig, isa strongly fortified, populous 


sea-port town of Prussia, situated in the province of 
Pomerania, on the Vistula, about four miles from the Baltic. 
Two small rivers, called the Radaune and the Moilaw, pass 
through the city, whose waters unite below the town, and fall 
into the Vistula. In 997 it was a small town, in 1294 a bo- 
rough, defended by a castle, and in the year following, en- 
vironed with a wall. The new town was built in 1911, and 
fortified in 1844. One street, about a mile long, runs through 
the centre of it. Several streets also run parallel to it, and 
others at right angles. The privileges of the town extend 40 
miles round it. Its environs are very pleasant, and may be 
laid under water. The plain that stretches out from it about 
forty miles is traversed by the Vistula, which, for about twenty 
miles, is confined by banks twenty feet perpendicular and a 
mile asunder. The river is one-fourth of a mile broad, and is 
aconsiderable and important stream, rising in the Carpathian 
mountains, upon the confines of Hungary. It runs first N. E. 
then N. then N. W. and then N. N. E. altogether a course of 
near 500 miles, through the very heart of the most fertile 
partsof Poland, during which it is joined by numerous streams, 
and, after washing the walls of Warsaw, Thorn, Grandeatz, 
Marienburgh, and Marienwerder, falis into the Baltic four 
miles below Dantzic. This town is of great importance, as 
it is not only the key of the Vistula, but the granary of Poland. 
Its harbour is good, but shallow. In 1752 there entered it 
from the Vistula 1288 Polish vessels, small and great, and 1014 
ships trom the Baltic. The population is from 46 to 48,000, 
exclusive of the suburbs, which are very large. It was added 


tothe Prussian domtaions in 1795; the Freneh made them- 


selves masters of it in 1807, after a tedious siege, defended by 
a garrison of 25,000 men; since ‘that time i 

have been greatly strengthened. It is situated 84 miles 
W.S.W. distant from Konie berg, 250 miles W. by S. trom 
Wilna, 770 miles W. from Moscow, 220 miles trom Berlin, 
300 miles from Llawburgh, and about 800 niles from Paris. 
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Answer, by R. Cunting, Jun. of Modbury, tothe Rebus inserted January 18, 


B* RYAN, Sir, without a doubt, 
Your name is easily made out, 


* * We have received the like answer from a young woman of Stone. 
bouse; B. Belcher, of ditto; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; and J. W. of 


Charmouth. 








das wer, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to F. Chapple’s 





x nan 





Enigma, instried January 25. 


\ HEN, ELOQUENCE is nam’d, if right I ween, 
The answer to your enigma will be seen, 


A REBUS, dy E. Dunn, of Mewagissey. 


N empty space aright transpose, 
Aa ancicnt poet you'll disclose, 





————— - -_— —-- —- a te ee 


A CHARADE, by Elias Smardon, of Churchstow. 
A‘ I one day to market rode 


I met my first upon the road; 
So many and so thick were they 
I scarce could pass on the highway. 
My second is a past of me, 
Which if you louk you’re sure to see: 
Now take the parts, and join them right, 
A vessel they will bring to sight. 


4A REBUS, Ay B. Belcher, of Stonehouse. 


7VIRST find two-thirds of what some do, 
W hen they’re on pillage bent; 
A place where cornis kept then view, 
Ere its to market sent. 
When with a charming fair I walk 
(But whom I will not mention) 
O’er verdant fields, in pleasant talk, 
The whole attracts attention. 


A REBUS, by N’imparte qui, of Bridgwater. 


IIEN Damon’s soft notes, which fail seldom to please, 

\ Have induc’d the sweet girl to be his; 

With blushes suffus’d, to my first she agrecs, 
And the contract is seal’d with a kiss. 

*Tis then that my second is call’d to their aid, 
To unite them beyond separation; 

And then, if my whole is no longer delay’d, 
The happy and gay celebration. 

Ye bards! whose profound penetration and wit 
Can the most obscure rid@Jes unfetter, 

‘}” essist your exertions the answer to hit, 
Pray change of my second one letter, 

6 


POETRY. 
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CICELEY, THE BRUNETTE. 


THEN first beside the limpid brook I saw 
Shadow ing a babe’s repose, a hat of straw, 

Its modest wreath, its negligence of- air, 
A lock that loos’d by zephyr from her hair 
Piay’d in soft sport, or slept in gentler pause 
On a chaste bosom, and its suber gauze, 
And elbows round and tinted like the pink, 
Where Cic’ley sat; along the tufted brink 
I stole, and on her simple beautres gaz’d: 
And, startled at my steps as quick she rais’d 
Her |.ng dark eye-lashes, and blush’d and smil’d 
With mouth half-open on the stranger-child ; 
Enamour’d, I admir’d the sweet brunette; 
Her form, her glance that mine so timid met. 
Her roseate lip, her teeth of ivory white, 
Her genuine loveliness, and bless’d the sight. 


[Poems in 5 vols. vol. 5. p- 49, 52.} 


THE ROMANTIC GIRL. 


OT clad in smiles insiprdly setene 
Did Juliet move thro’ being’s dull routine. 

Her sparkling animation oft entranc’d 
The socia! circle, if a look she glane’d: 
Avnd, as her airy spirit mounted light, 
If woe drew near, she flutter’d at the sight, 
Struck by her mother’s apathy, oft How'd 
Her eyes with tears, her cheek with Blushes glow’d: 
And all the vicious ready to condemn, 
And <’en of censure to protract the theme, 
‘The little quick enthusiast wont to stare, 
Oft as her mother with so mild an air, 
With such a modish negligence of tone, 
Glanc’d o’er a crime, resolv’d to slander none. 


Now, while a livelier ray from fancy stole, 
Amidst the fine emotions of her soul, 

As from some recent source surcharg’d with sighs, 
Her bosom heav’d, and tear drops fill’d her eyes, 
‘To her lone chamber would she oft retire ; 
There, at her windows fix the Eolian lyre, 
Wait the low warblings of the dulcet breeze 
That first seem’d watted from the wavy trees, 
And with poetic transpost all her own 

Catch the wild note, and drink the dying tone; 
Or melt with feelings only lovers know 

On Otway’s tender traits of female woe, 

Or the poor solitary plaint assuage, 

The heart-sick pang by Burney’s magic page, 


And 
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And with light hand her elegant guitar 

Attune to every soft impassion’d air, 

As from her bower, for love and fancy’s sake, 
She haii’d the shadowy turret, the clear lake; 
Or, on the floor of moss beneath her feet, 

( What time cool evenmg bath’d in many a swect 
‘The sleepy bells of sinking florets clos’d) 

Her eye, oblivious of the past, repos’d, 


[ Poems, vol. 2, p. 127, 128, 129.) 





THE VAIN OLIVIA. 


HERE gay Olivia in her teens advanc’d 
Oa frolic step, and light to pleasure danc’d, 

Flexile to.every whisper from the friend, 
The foe, as osiers to the breezes bead, 
There admiratioa round her charms she drew, 
Her airy dress, to taste and fashion true, 
Her tricks or talents finely form’d to please, 
Her ali accomplished elegance and ease ; 
> Till vanity that treasures every. gape 
Of fond applause, nor iets one glance escape, 
Masqu’d ia a minuet her desires address’d, 
Or quaint in quavers, Jull’d her nerves to rest ; 
‘To auburn tresses made its soft approach, 
And now a bracelet courted, now a broach; 
Now o’er a drapery’s thin transparence play’d 
The limbs that shaded yct not scem’d to shade; 
Now vgeutly gliding down the silky mesh 
To pretty ankles, brush’d the mimic flesh; 
And, as expecting eyes afraid to bilk, 
Gleam’d in light halos round the shining silk; 
Now touch’d that breast, where self all else absorbs, 
And ambush’d lay betwecn the heaving orbs! 


[Poems, vol. 5 p. 52, 53.] 





Early Fricndship extinguished by Worldly Vanity. 


----«6 ie the hand of innovating art 
Would fain the feature of our home efface, 
Perhaps, some village, where around us start 
Affected novelties at every pace, 
And fashion hath destroy’d each simple grace : 
Ah, what a sad revalsion! how severe! 
We wander, strangers in our native place, 
Kur welcoine looks encounter scow)s austere; 
And a chill torpor creeps to freeze the gushing tear. 
Thus, after years of absence, did J meet 
‘The triend of early youth. "Twas his to share 


My every bosom-sentiment: And swect 

The uast!hied hour; and light was every caret 
On! ere [ trembied at the vacant stare, 

‘The coi! strange glance, had my full heart betray’d 
‘Too quick emvtions! Midst the gaudy glare 

Of giudy riches, can he recollect the shade 


re men We Cordial walk’d, where boys we b vunding play’d?’” 


{ Poems, vol. 1. p. 33, 39.) 
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